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MYTHS OF THE BUNGEES OR SWAMPY INDIANS OF 
LAKE WINNIPEG. 

The chief divinities of the Indians are two — Gitchi Manitou, the 
good spirit, and Matche Manitou, the evil spirit. It was Gitchi Man- 
itou who revealed the mysterious secrets of the Metawin to man 
shortly after his creation, about the time that the first pair had 
grand-children born to them, and before death entered into the world. 

At that time there lived two powerful snakes, the rattlesnake and 
the natawa, which had existed from the beginning of the world. They 
lived together in harmony for many years, but at length the rattle- 
snake grew jealous of the powerful and deadly natawa, which jealousy 
so increased that the rattlesnake finally challenged the natawa to see, 
by inflicting a bite on mankind, which of them possessed the most 
deadly poison. The natawa demurred at first to this proposal, being 
unwilling to disturb the peace and harmony that existed in the world, 
but from day to day the rattlesnake so taunted the natawa with cow- 
ardice, that at last the latter consented to accept the challenge. 

At that period there lived two powerful chiefs near to each other, 
who were on terms of great intimacy. They had each a grown-up 
son, and the two young men often hunted in the forest together. 
During one of their excursions, the rattlesnake and the natawa way- 
laid them for the purpose of inflicting wounds on them to see which 
of their poisons was the most deadly. The young men, unconscious 
of danger, passed the thicket where the two snakes were in ambush, 
when suddenly the reptiles sprang upon them and bit them. The 
young man who was bitten by the natawa instantly dropped dead 
from the effect of the poison, but the other one was able to reach 
his father's tent. Here a noted medicine-man applied a powerful 
antidote to the wound and the youth recovered in a few days. 

After the deed was done the natawa, who was grieved and enraged 
at the rattlesnake by whose guile and temptation he had been instru- 
mental in bringing death and sorrow to mankind, said : " Brother, you 
have been the cause of bringing death and misery to mankind by 
your envious and evil designs, therefore you shall never after this 
have the power to approach man without a warning. From this 
time you shall ever have a rattle in your tail to warn every one who 
approaches you of your presence, and the people of the earth shall 
pursue you to death." 

The old chief, whose son had died of the poisonous bite, brought 
the body home, and with his tribe performed the burial ceremony ; 
and every day afterwards repaired to the grave of his beloved son 
and bitterly mourned his loss. 
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The friends of the old man endeavored to console him in his grief, 
but without effect ; he would not even speak to them. One day, 
while visiting the grave, he saw an enormous snake, striped with va- 
rious colors like a rainbow, arising out of the earth, who thus addressed 
him : "Old man of the plain, I command you to appear at this spot on 
the third day following this, and you must implicitly follow my direc- 
tions and obey my commands. There shall appear to you a snake on 
this very same spot ; he will be sent by the gods. You will elevate 
the serpent three times by the horns, and at each time you elevate 
him, you will repeat these words of adoration, ' Ne kan, ne kan, kan 
na ka, ka na, oh ! oh ! oh ! ' Immediately after you have performed 
this, there shall appear a Manitou of your race, who will teach you 
the ceremony of the Metawin or tent of life, and reveal to you 
the mysterious rites which come from the happy hunting-ground, 
and from the centre of the earth, and from the depths of the 
waters. The spirits take pity on your sorrow and will help you if 
you obey them. Adieu, my son ; you will point to the centre of the 
heavens, the centre of the earth, and to the four abodes of the spir- 
its with your pipestem, whilst I glide down the perpendicular rock 
of our abode." At that instant the snake disappeared downwards 
with a tremendous hissing sound, caused by the rapidity of his de- 
scent. 

According to the instructions of the great snake, the old man re- 
paired to the grave of his son on the third day, and after presenting 
his pipestem to the centre of the sky, the earth, and the four winds, 
made the offering of the dead, then sat down facing the body of 
his son, who was placed on the grave in a sitting posture with his 
face toward the east. While sitting there, the old chief heard a 
rumbling noise and an enormous serpent appeared before him having 
two horns, and two rows of large teeth within his jaws. The serpent 
twisted itself into a coil around the grave. The old chief arose from 
his seat and took the serpent by the horns and elevated it three times, 
and at each time repeating these words : " Ne kan, kan na ka, ka 
na." At the third time the serpent changed its shape into that of a 
venerable old man having long white hair and holding a rod in his 
hand, together with the bag of life, made of the skin of the deadly 
natawa and containing the magic bead, who thus addressed the old 
chief: " I have come to comfort and console you for the death of your 
son. The spirits of the earth, wind, and waters have seen your sor- 
row, and I am sent to your race to show you the way of life, which 
you will teach to your children, and which shall continue to the end 
of time. Now, therefore, light your pipe, and with its stem point to 
the sky, the abode of the Great Spirit, who shall give you life ; then 
point to the abode of the spirits of the centre of the earth, who will 
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teach you the virtues of all herbs, then to the four winds, which will 
protect you and give you power and success." 

After the old chief had completed these ceremonies with his pipe- 
stem, he offered his visitor the pipe, but the old man raised his rod 
and touched the mouthpiece, when immediately was heard the tap- 
ping of a drum. After the mysterious sound had been repeated 
three times the old man said : " Ne kanis, ne kanis, kan nah, nah kan 
nah." He then chanted the following : — 

I come from the East 
Where the long tent does rest. 
The Great Spirit does say 
Perform these rites always. 

After chanting this song for some time the old man sat down near 
the old chief and taught him the ceremonies and rites of the long 
tent of life, which occupied some days. It is said by the Indians 
that the moon changed once during the time that the old chief was 
being told all the secrets of the tent of life. 

After the old chief had been fully instructed, his preceptor said : 
" I will bless you with long life and you shall have more sons, but 
forget not my instructions. I leave you this bag of natawa skin 
with the magic bead and this rod. Beware, pollute not my tent of 
life. Adieu, my son, I go home, but I shall hear you when you 
chant the mysteries I have taught you." Saying this, the white- 
haired spirit visitor vanished from the gaze of the old chief, who 
saw him no more. 

After some months, when the mourning for his son was over, and 
after celebrating a feast with his tribe, the old chief commanded 
that all the males should purify themselves and assist in building 
the long tent of life. During the evenings he employed himself in 
teaching the males of his tribe to sing the mysteries imparted to 
him by his spiritual teacher ; and after having succeeded in giving 
them sufficient knowledge in all the rites and ceremonies pertaining 
to the tent of life, he appointed the various officers of the tent, but 
reserved to himself the position of " Grand Master." During this 
work, which took several years to accomplish, the old chief was glad- 
dened by having a son born to him, the very image of the one who 
had died from the sting of the natawa. 

The religion of these Indians is not monotheistic by any means. 
They have, as already stated, two chief spirits to worship, and they 
have many lesser ones ; for almost everything in nature, both ani- 
mate and inanimate is, according to their belief, endowed with a 
spirit, which has influence over the life of the Indians. According 
to their beliefs, the Great or Good Spirit, Gitchi Manitou, is the 
supreme ruler of all things, even over the Evil Spirit, but is more 
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particularly the tutelar deity of the white man. Besides this, he is 
the personification of goodness itself, and is incapable of doing harm 
to any one, except in the way of punishing offenders. Therefore 
the Indians think that there is really no necessity to propitiate the 
favor of such a being, as he is one from whom they have nothing to 
fear. But Matche Manitou, the Evil Spirit, is the object to be 
dreaded, and the one whose favors they should endeavor to obtaia 
But he is not so malignant as he is often represented ; for by re- 
peated supplications and worthy offerings he can be induced to do a 
kindly act. 

The next deity of importance in the belief of this people is Weese- 
ke-jak, a sort of foreman god, whose duty appears to have been to 
superintend and direct the work of creation and oversee things in 
general afterwards. Before the creation, the world was a wide 
waste of water, without any inhabitants, except a few geese, which 
from some unknown parts paid occasional visits. 

Weese-ke-jak found upon questioning them that they came from 
a country far away in the distant south, where there was plenty of 
land. Weese-ke-jak lost no time in making a bargain with the geese, 
that they would bring him a sample of earth on their next visit, 
which they did. 

With the earth thus brought to him, Weese-ke-jak made the 
world, which he adorned with grass, trees, and herbs. This was fol- 
lowed by the creation of all the animals, reptiles, fowls, and fish. 
At that time there was a great scarcity of light upon the earth, the 
sun being only an occasional visitor to this world. Anxious to 
keep the sun from wandering away very far, Weese-ke-jak con- 
structed an enormous trap to catch the sun. This accomplished the 
desired end, for the very next time the sun came near the earth he 
was caught in the trap. In vain the sun struggled to get free, for 
the cords by which he was held were too strong for him. The near 
proximity of the sun to the earth caused such a heat that everything 
was in danger of being burned. Therefore Weese-ke-jak concluded 
to make some sort of a compromise with the sun, before he would 
consent to give him his liberty. 

After a long interview between Weese-ke-jak and the spirit of the 
sun, whose name was Ane-ne-ke, it was stipulated that the sun was 
only to come near the outer edges of the earth in the mornings and 
evenings, and during the day to keep farther away, just near enough 
to warm the earth without scorching it. On the other hand, Kee- 
wa-tin, the spirit of the north wind, was ordered by Weese-ke-jak to 
keep at a respectful distance from the earth when the days were long, 
so as not to counteract the effects of the beneficial warmth of the 
sun ; but during the short days of the year Kee-wa-tin was per- 
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mitted to blow upon the earth and bring snow and ice in its train, so 
that the bears, frogs, and reptiles might enjoy their winter sleep 
without molestation. 

On these conditions, mutually agreed upon, the sun was to get his 
liberty. 

But now another difficulty presented itself. The sun had not the 
power to unloose the band by which he was held, and the heat 
emanating from it prevented either Weese-ke-jak or any of his crea- 
tions from approaching the sun to cut the band and set him free. 
Weese-ke-jak issued a proclamation that any one that would set the 
sun free would receive particular favor from him. The beaver at 
that time was rather an insighificant creature, having only a few 
small teeth in his head, and being covered with bristly hair like a 
hog, his tail being only a small stump about two or three inches 
long. He was not much thought of by the rest of the animal world, 
nevertheless he had a great deal of courage, for he offered his 
services to release the sun. At first Weese-ke-jak looked upon the 
beaver with misgivings, but being assured by the beaver that he 
would perform the task, he was permitted to try. He succeeded in 
gnawing through the cords that held the sun before being quite 
roasted alive. The cords being severed, the sun rose from the earth 
like a vast balloon. 

When the beaver presented himself to Weese-ke-jak on his return, 
he was a pitiful sight, his teeth were burned away so that only two 
or three blackened stumps remained, his hair was burned off, leaving 
only his blackened skin. Weese-ke-jak, in gratitude for his deliver- 
ance from the burning rays of the sun, rewarded the beaver in a 
handsome manner. He clothed him with a beautiful soft coat of 
fur, which was the envy of all the other animals, and to compensate 
him for the loss of his teeth he furnished him with a new set, long 
and sharp, admirably fitted to cut down trees for building purposes. 
In order, however, that it should be kept in remembrance whence 
he derived these favors, his teeth were made of a brown color, as if 
they had been scorched by the fire. This is how the beaver came 
by his hatchet -like teeth and furry coat. 

Weese-ke-jak, having thus settled with the sun regarding the 
general temperature of the earth, now proceeded to make man, and 
in order that man might be strong he concluded to make him of 
stone. Having selected a rock that suited his purpose, he spent 
many days in hewing out the figure he wished to make, the stone 
being very hard and his tools none of the best. After working a 
a long time, however, he managed to get the figure of a man that 
suited his taste. Weese-ke-jak was so proud of his workmanship 
that, after setting his man of stone upon his feet and before putting 
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life into him, he walked back a considerable distance to see how his 
man would look from a remote point of view. When he had thus 
reached a goodly distance from the object of his admiration, he stood 
gazing for a long time in silent contemplation and satisfaction with 
the complete job he had accomplished. But while thus employed a 
malicious bear happened to peep out of his hole and espied the fig- 
ure. Filled with envy he rushed up to the figure, and began to rub 
viciously against it. The consequence was that before Weese-ke-jak 
could interfere the bear had knocked his man over, and the figure, 
falling upon the hard rock, broke in many fragments. 

Weese-ke-jak was terribly enraged at this deplorable accident by 
which his great work was destroyed. For a time he could neither 
eat nor sleep, being so much grieved at the disaster to the object of 
his many months of hard labor. 

However, he determined to make another attempt to form a man, 
but concluded not to spend so much time over the work again. He 
set to work to make one of clay, and in a little time had one nicely 
made, having it in a secluded place to dry in the sun. This being 
done satisfactorily, he forthwith endowed the figure with life. But 
the Indians still lament the accident by which the man of stone was 
destroyed ; as had Weese-ke-jak succeeded in putting life in the man 
of stone, human beings would have been far stronger than they are 
now. 

In process of time Weese-ke-jak found that he had an unruly 
family to deal with. All the creatures of his creation began to com- 
mit depredations upon each other. Loud complaints were made 
against the fox because he attacked the birds and killed them, the 
fish complained against the otter for the same reason, while the bear 
set up a dismal groaning because the winter was so long that he 
could get no berries to eat. But the greatest complaints were made 
against man, because he ate everything that came his way : animals, 
fowl, fish, and berries were all devoured by this monster of creation. 
The clamor became so great that Weese-ke-jak determined to call a 
general council, to see whether he could not in some manner come 
to an agreement by which all these grievances would be remedied. 
Accordingly a general proclamation was made summoning all the 
spirits of the various living creatures before him at a certain date. 
When the time arrived there was a great mixed multitude assembled, 
which proved to be very unruly and unmanageable. The noise and 
confusion was something terrible, and Weese-ke-jak with all his 
skill could not control it. In vain he tried to get the crowd to keep 
still and listen to him ; there was no end to the continual noise they 
were making. The noisest one in the crowd was the frog, who in 
spite of all that could be done, kept up an incessant chattering and 
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croaking. Weese-ke-jak finally lost his temper, and, becoming en- 
raged at the rudeness of the frog, he seized a lot of glue-like sub- 
stance and dashed it over the frog's mouth, in the hope of stopping 
his croaking forever. But this was of no avail ; the frog blew the 
sticky subtance out of his mouth, but a part of it remained about the 
corner of his mouth, which accounts for the white streak around a 
frog's mouth to the present day. Weese-ke-jak could do nothing to 
allay the tumult of this convention, and therefore dismissed the 
creatures assembled, vowing vengeance on them all. 

The next exploit of Weese-ke-jak was to build an immense canoe, 
into which he took a pair of every kind of living creature, intending 
to drown all the rest. Accordingly when he had taken on board 
those that were to escape destruction, forthwith the whole earth 
sunk beneath the water, causing the death of all living creatures with 
the exception of those who were with Weese-ke-jak in the canoe. 

Weese-ke-jak with his living freight went cruising about on the 
waste of waters for a long period, until at last he began to get tired 
of that kind of life, and determined to make a new earth. He there- 
upon commissioned the otter to go down into the waters and bring up 
some mud from the bottom, wherewith to make a new earth. But 
when the otter got back into his native element, he never returned. 
After waiting a considerable time, Weese-ke-jak sent the muskrat 
down for the mud. At that time the tail of the muskrat was very 
short and insignificant, being only a round knot. The muskrat 
went down as directed and gathered a goodly amount of mud, and 
straightway came to the surface again ; but when Weese-ke-jak put 
forth his hand to take the mud, the muskrat made a swift turn and 
dived under the water. Weese-ke-jak tried to seize hold of the 
muskrat, but only succeeded in catching his stump of a tail, which 
stretched through his hand, and the muskrat succeeded in getting 
away. Since that time the muskrat has had a long, thin tail, which 
is neither useful nor ornamental. Weese-ke-jak, being thwarted 
twice, was highly indignant and threatened vengeance against the 
otter and muskrat. 

The beaver was next asked to go and get some mud. Accordingly 
the beaver went down and brought up a quantity of mud which he 
tendered Weese-ke-jak, who was quite delighted with the good man- 
ners of the beaver. With the mud he straightway made a new 
earth, nor did he forget the beaver for his services ; for instead of 
the stump of a tail he formerly had, he received a broad, flat tail like 
a trowel, with which he would be able to plaster his house. Thus 
the beaver, for his accommodating nature, received teeth sharp as 
an axe for cutting down trees wherewith to build his house, and a 
tail with which he could plaster it. 

S. C. Simms. 



